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on 


THE  PRESENT  STATE 


NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  SURGERY] 


Vetus  querela  eft,  indc  ufque,  ab  optimis  et  prudentiffiimls  fcculls  dedudia, 
refpublicas  circa  leges  quidem  nimluni  Satagere,  circa  Educationem 
indiligentes  cfle.  Bacom. 


MY  LORD,  ' • 

I 

I BEG  leave  to  addrefs  your  Lordfhip 
on  a fubjed  interefting  to  every  man  of  humane 
feelings,  and  where  every  man  having  fuch  feelings 
will  claim  a privilege  above  all  ceremony.  Yet  I do 
not  fay  this  with  the  defign  of  avoiding  thofe  ex- 
preflions  of  refped  and  deference  which  are  due  to 
rank  and  Ration,  and  which  are  efpecially  becoming 
in  one  who  obtrudes  his  advice ; it  is  from  a per- 
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I'uaiion  of  your  Lordfhip’s  goodnefs  that  I venture 
to  addrefs  you  ; and  I am  fenfible,  that  to  do  fo  in' 
the  moil  refpedlful  language,  to  plead  the  caufe  of 
humanity  with  zeal,  but  with  refpefl  and  defe- 
rence,  with  all  that  fubmiffion  which  may  befpeak 
your  Lordihip’s  good  opinion,  can  have  in  it  nothing 
that  is  degrading. 

Nor  fhall  I affefl  a fenlibility  I do  not  feel ; iin- 
cerity  and  truth  are  the  only  apologies  for  this  in- 

trufion.  I am  not  one  of  thofe  iminduftrious,  idle, 

« 

turbulent  men,  who  delight  in  complaining,  chan- 
ging and  reforming  ; but  I will  mention  without 
refer ve  fome  things  which  are  avowedly  wrong  in 
a department  of  the  public  fervice,  inferior  to  none 
in  importance.  And  I fear  that  I can  prefer  no  com- 
plaint to  your  Lordfhip  concerning  the  prefent  date 
of  Naval  and  Military  Surgery,  which  will  not  be 
acknowledged  by  thoufands,  and  denied  by  none  ! 
no  one  who  has  feen  even  a little  fervice,  who  is  not 
inured  by  ufe  to  lights  of  mifery,  whofe  heart  is  not 
Ihut  againft  the  compundious  vilitings  of  nature  ; 
no  thinking  nor  feeling  man  will  deny,  that  this  de- 
partment needs  to  be  reformed. 

This  is  not,  my  Lord,  the  language  of  affeded 
fenlibility,  brooding  over  imaginary  ills,  nor  is  it 
the  language  of  difappointment  I have  not  to  com- 
plain of  ill  requitted  fervices  or  merit  long  negleded. 
From  thofe  fcenes  of  uncealing  contention  and  foli- 
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citation,  where  clamours  for  promotion  are  heard, 
not  marked,  I am  too  fiir  removed  to  feel  the  benefit 
of  your  Lordflup’s  favour.  I have,  I am  confcious, 
no  felfilh  views,  no  mean  nor  worldly  cravings,  no 
defires  that  I woulld  not  be  proud  to  avow,  not  a 
wifh  but  for  the  public  good ; and  yet  I fear,  that 
after  having  thus  obtruded  my  advice,  I am  going 
to  fuffer  a more  cruel  difappointment  than  if  I were 
now  employed  in  foliciting  fome  petty  interefl  of 
my  own. 

One  claim  I have  to  your  Lordfhip’s  notice,  and 
I will  urge  it  for  the  fake  of  that  good  caufe  which 
I have  efpoufed.  I have  fludied  ray  profeflion- witU 
honefl  diligence,  and  have  applied  myfelf  alfo  to 
the  fludy  of  Naval  and  Military.  Surgery  with  paiv 
ticular  care.  At  one  time,  my  Lord,  I attended  the 
wounded  feamen  in  the  hofpitals  of  Sheernefs  and 
Yarmouth,  with  the  humanity  and  induftry  of  one 
who  loves  his  profeflion,  who,  while  he  is  employed 
in  inftru6ling  others,  is  not  unwilling  to  improve  his 
own  knowledge.  This  fhould  avail  me  much  ; for 
when  propofals,  fuch  as  I am  now  to  lay  before  your 
Lordfhip,  arife  from  fincere  motives,  from  no  vain 
prefumptuous  fpeculating  turn  of  mind;  when  a ge- 
neral fcheme  of  education  is  propofed  by  one  who 
has  himfelf  fludied  with  becoming  diligence ; his  ad- 
vice, in  matters  relating  to  his  own  profeflion,  fliould 
be  heard  with  fome  degree  of  favour. 

Ai} 
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Befides,  this  is  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  a great  de- 
partment of  my  profeflion,  a numerous  clafs  of  ufe- 
ful  men^  who  fhould  be  learned,  whofe  education  is 
of  infinite  importance  to  the  fiate,  who  mix  in  every 
department  of  public  and  private  life ; it  is  an  ap- 
peal, my  Lord,  which  no  one  would  care  to  make 
who  were  not  fincere,  which  no  man  would  be 
‘ able  to  make  who  had  not  fludied  thofe  matters 
with  diligence.  . When  I thus  break  through  the 
reftraints  and  many  indefcribeable  feelings  natu- 
ral to  my  private  flation,  it  can  be  only  with  a 
fincere  defirc  of  being  ufeful ; perfonal  interefl  I 
pan  have  none  ; and  imlefs  I much  abiire  the  privi- 
leges of  a free  citizen,  a common  obferver  of  public 
matters,  a man  of  fome  profeflional  knowledge, 
your  Lordfhip  and  the  world  vrill  allow  me  the  be- 
nefit of  this  common  plea  : “ that  I am  afling  from 
the  befi:  of  motives.” 

The  medical  department  of  the  public  fervice 
requires  men  who,  as  phyficians,  are  refpeflable 
for  their  general  knowledge;  who  as  furgeons  are- 
pe'rfedly  dexterous,  well  inflrufled  in  anatomy, 
and  accuftomed  to  operations  I affive,  humane,  fen- 
fible  and  diligent  men  are  required  ! men  inventive 
in  exigencies,  acquainted  with  all  the  refources  of 
their  art.  But  it  is  not,  my  Lord,  by  a flight,  irregu- 
lar or  accidental  education  that  fuch  talents  and  difpo- 
fitions  can  be  acquired  ; that  they  are  required  I am 
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perluaded  from  this  circumftance,  that  thole  men 
who  have  been  in  the  fervice,  although  wanting  that 
broad  and  general  education  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  improvement,  have  yet  become  adlive, 
humane,  prudent,  diligent  and  fertile  in  refources. 

It  is  the  rule  of  the  fervice,  that  every  one  fliall 
pafs  certain  trials  before  he  be  received  as  a fur- 
geon  in  his  Majefly’s  fleets  or  armies ; but  if  it  be 
really  a matter  of  importance  to  call  every  young 
man  before  this  tribunal  of  examinators,  it  mufl  be 
infinitely  more  important  to  inquire,  what  public 
opportunities  he  has  had  before  he  appears  in  this 
court  of  inquifition.  Is  he  the  fon  of  a gentle- 
man ? Has  he  lived  - in  a family  where  he  could 
learn  induftry,  morals  and  virtue,  by  example  ? Or 
has  he  been  for  years  the  fettled  member  of  a public 
fchool,  where  the  care  and  fuperintendence  of  his 
teachers  might  fupply  thofe  almofl  unfuppliable 
wants  ? No  ! He  has  been  thrown  from  his  child- 
hood almofl  an  orphan  upon  the  world ! A young  man 
for  example  in  no  affluent  circumflances  flruggles  for 
one  or  two  years  to  obtain  the  mofl  ordinary  points 
of  knowledge  ; or  without  knowledge,  he  learns  by 
rote  to  anfwer  the  common  queflions.  He  under- 
goes a flight  examination,  is  allowed  a diploma,  and 
goes  along  with  tf oops  to  the  mofl  fickly  climates,  on 
the  mofl  dangerous  fervice.  He  is  at  firfl,  indeed, 
received  only  as  a mate,  but  by  gradation  he  becomes 
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a I'urgeon,  and  too  foon  he  finds  himfeif  in  a iitua- 
tion  of  refponfibility  and  difficulty,  to  which  his 
highefl  ambition  had  not  dared  to  afpire. 

When  fuch  young  men  i*eturn  after  fome  years, 
they  have  indeed  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  fer- 
vice,  and  of  the  world,  but  not  of  their  profeffion  ; 
they  have  acquired  all  that  experience  could  gite 
them,  but  ftill  they  feel  the  defeats  of  their  original 
education,  and  like  men  of  fenfe  and  honour,  they 
flrive  to  mend  thofe  defeds  ; they  return  to  the 
various  fchools  of  medicine  to  have  knowledge  and 
profeffional  learning  grafted  upon  experience,  be- 
caufe  they  were  hurried  into  the  world  too  early 
to  have  their  experience  founded  on  previous  know- 
ledge. 

This,  and  much  more,  my  Lord,  than  I dare  men- 
tion on  the  prefent  occafion,  w’ould  be  prevented  and 
reformed  by  inffituting  a National  School.  A School 
of  Naval  and  Military  Surgery  would  be  more  ef- 
feclual  in  preferving  the  lives  of  our  countrymen, 
than  all  the  hofpitals,  civil  or  military,  that  have 
ever  been  endowed  ; it  would  be  an  inffitution  hu- 
mane, charitable  and  ufeful,  above  all  others ; it 
would  be  an  objed  almofl  of  national  gratitude.  A 
School  of  Military  Surgery  would  make  heads  as  well 
as  hands ; it  would  infufe  energy  into  the  duties  of 
every  hofpital,  and  would  give  due  effed  to  the  ex- 
penditures of  Government;  it  would  breed  meq 
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worthy  of  being  employed,  and  would  receive  thent 
again  after  their  return  from  foreign  fervice.  Such 
an  inftitute  would  become  a fociety,  not  of  fchoolmen 
and  theories,  but  of  men  who  had  mixed  with  the 
world  ; who,  after  having  been  abfent  on  fervice, 
would  return  to  the  fchool  to  perfed  their  lludies,  and 
to  confolidate  their  knowledge  1 There  the  army  and 
navy  furgeons  would  find  opportunities  of  reading, 
difleding,  converfing  on  medical  fubjeds,  and  would 
meet  unexpedcdly  with  friends  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world,  endeared  by  the  recolledion  of  former 
fervices  and  hardfhips,  and  dill  more  by  prefent 
purfuits.  A National  School  would  thus  become  a 
point  of  conflux  for  many  dreams  of  knowledge ; 
. it  would  be  a place  of  dudy  as  well  as  of  teaching 
it  would  be  a bufy  centre  for  the  medical  depart- 
ment, and  would  give  Government  a command  at 
all  times  of  men  thoroughly  qualified  for  every  line 
of  fervice.  I do  affirm  it  would  be  an  honour  to 
this  country,  as  the  want  of  it  is  a difhonour;  it  would 
be  more  fubfervient  to  the  budnefs  of  the  date,  and 
to  the  purpofes  of  humanity,  than  any  college  ever 
was  to  the  caufe  of  religion  or  fcience. 

From  the  inditution  of  a National  School  of  Na- 
val and  Military  Surgery,  I have  imagined,  and  it 
is  no  dream,  incalculable  benefits  to  individuals,  to 
the  profedion,  and  to  the  date.  I am  indeed  fur- 
prifed  that  it  has  not  been  a chief  objed  with  the 
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miiiifters  of  this  country,  and  yet  I am  doubtful  how 
the  propofal  may  be  received  by  thofe  accuftomed 
to  judge  of  high  matters.  With  fuch  thoughts  la- 
bouring in  my  mind,  and  with  the  entire  perfuafion 
that  your  Lordfhip  will  be  delighted  with  whatever 
promifes  a public  good,  I mull:  write  with  a degree 
of  enthufiafm,  in  regard  to  the  main  objedt  of  my 
addrefs,  and  with  a perfedl  freedom  in  all  other  re- 
fpedts,  which  your  Lordfhip  knows  how  to  excufe, 
perhaps  to  approve.  Thus,  my  Lord,  I begin,  and 
leave  off  without  proceeding  to  thofe  proofs  which  I 
cannot  but  give  unwillingly. 


How  fhall  I venture  to  tell  you  of  the  melancho- 
ly flate  into  which  the  public  fervice  has  fallen  ? It 
never  was  refpedlable,  it  is  now  difgraceful.  Things 
are  truly  come  to  fuch  a pafs,  that  to  point  out  the 
means  of  reformation  mufl;  be  a great  relief.  No 
plan  of  national  education  has  ever  been  propofed. 
Every  other  branch  of  our  profeflion  is  taught,  apart 
and  carefully,  while  Military  Surgery,  the  mo  ft  pe- 
culiar of  all  departments,  has  been  left  to  chance. 

When  a young  man  enters  into  the  Navy,  his 
education  is  but  ill  begun,  and  cannot  improve.  He 
is  put  down  into  a hole,  there  to  remain  for  years. 
He  is  deprived  of  all  communication,  of  all  defire 
of  knowledge.  To  breathe  the  vital  air,  he  mufl 
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live  in*  the  promifcuous  convcrlation  of  a ward- 
room. Politics,  hiftory,  anecdote,  news;  every 
thing  is  heard  there  but  that  which  interefts  him 
moft,  his  profeflion  ! His  youthfal  ambition  is  dead  ; 
his  profelhon  is  forgotten  ; his  firfl  proud  feelings, 
which  fprung  up  with  the  firfl'  dawnings  of  know- 
ledge, are  buried  there  ; his  mind  is  vacant  and 
powerlefs ; and  all  his  precious  hours  are  running 

down  to  wafle.” 

To  the  life  of  a navy  furgeon  there  are^  God 
knows,  no  reductions ! Nothing,  as  it  now  hands ^ can 
drive  a young  man  into  fuch  a fervice,  but  want  of 
education,  or  want  of  friends ; nothing  can  fupport 
him,  even  for  a fhort  term  of  years,  through  the  la- 
bours and  difficulties  of  this  way  of  life,  but  a love  of 
his  profeflion,  and  a fenfe  of  duty  above  all  obflacles ; 
hardly  can  any  thing  retain  him  in  a fervice  fo  little 
honoured  or  refpefted  ; indeed  he  never  feels  him- 
felf  till  he  leaves  it,  returns  to  fchool,  and  begins  his 
education  anew  ! Thofe  very  penfions  which  Go- 
vernment has  held  out  as  permanent  rewards,  are 
but  as  bribes  for  fuch  young  furgeons  to  continue 
their  fervices  only  in  the  days  of  their  ignorance, 
and  to  retire  when  they  become  really  fit  for  fer- 
vice ; they  complete  their  education  with  the  ac- 
cumulated wages  of  fervice  which  they  could  not 
perform  ; when  their  education  is  in  fomm  de- 
gree renewed,  when  they  are  fit  to  be  received 
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any  where  but  in  the  fleet,  they  prefer  the  perma- 
nent eftablifhment  of  village  furgeon,  in  feme  re- 
mote and  miferable  place,  to  the  fervice  of  the  State; 
plainly  declaring  for  that  profefllon,  to  which  they 
have  given  up  the  very  prime  and  vigour  of  their 
lives,  a degree  of  contempt,  which,  were  it  needful, 
I ihould  never  be  able  to  exp  refs. 

Be  afllired,  my  Lord,  that  while  Government 
flrives  to  attach  men  to  its  fervice  ; to  lead  them  up 
to  the 'knowledge  of  a difficult  profefllon,  through 
all  the  intricacies  of  a learned  fcience,  by  money 
alone  ! it  cannot  fucceed.  Nor  will  men  ever  de- 
light in  a profefllon  which  is  not  made  refpedable, 
honourable,  and  ufefuL  Men  trained  to  the  fervice 
as  officers,  find  themfelves  entered  into  a way  of  life 
full  of  danger,  but  full  of  honour  ; for  this  fake  they 
love  it ; and  they  are  feparated  from  all  other  pro- 
fefllons  by  almofl:  infurmountable  barriers.  But 
ours  is  a profefllon  where  a thoufand  ways  are  open 
to  a^mbition  : every  fituation  is  eafy  and  gainful, 
compared  with  this  of  the  Navy  ; and  from  year  to 
year,  our  fleets,  are  thoroughly  drained  of  thofe 
whom  Government  fhould  wifh  to  retain. 

Indeed,  my  Lord,  this  is  a ferious  bufinefs,  and 
men  willing  to  find,  in  all  that  is  done,  nothing  but 
negligence  and  wafle,  will  fay,  in  derifion,  “ Here 
now  we  fee,  how  Government  may,  by  a mean  eco- 
nomy, ruin  the  moft  important  .of  all  eftablifli- 
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inents,  and  bring  matters  to  fuch  a pafs,  that  young 
men  of  the  lowed  education,  of  the  llenderefl:  means, 
(hall  refufe  the  fervice  ; daily  advertifements  fhall 
be  quite  negieded  ; examination  fliall  fall  into  utter 
dihife,  and  all  ihallbe  promifcuoufly  received!  The 
Britifh  feaman  fhall  be  more  helplefs  in  the  day  of 
battle,  than  the  peafant  employed  only  in  peaceful 
labours,  for  the  poor  man  provides  from  his  hard- 
earned  pittance  help  for  himfelf  and  family  in 
the  hour  of  illnefs,  while  the  mod  dangerous  fervice 
hardly  extorts  from  fuch  a government  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  care.” , 

Thefe,  my  Lord,  are  the  reproaches  to  which  a 
government  rather  unindruded  than  carelefs,  is  un- 
happily expofed ; reproaches  which  are  didrefling 

only  as  they  are  true.  Perhaps  in  a whole  fleet 

% 

there  are  few  furgeons  mates,  poflibly  not  one,  who 
is  able  to  perform  the  greater  operations  of  furgery. 
It  has  happened,  that,  after  the  mod  earned  entrea- 
ties of  the  officers,  ’ of  the  furgeon,  of  every  one 
concerned,  a fhip  of  the  line  has  gone  into  battle 
•'  without  one  aflidant  on  board  ! no,  not  one  to  fcrew 
a tourniquet,  to  tie  an  artery,  to  hold  a fliattered 
dump,  to  put  a piece  of  lint  to  a bleeding  wound  ! 
Thefe  things,  my  Lord,  mud  make  a drong  impref- 
fion  on*  the  public  mind,  and  mud  create  very  aw- 
ful feelings  in  thofewho  are  concerned.  Had  thofe 
fhots  which  have  pafTed  fo  often  through  the  cock- 

B ;; 
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pit,  and  which  have  killed  fo  many,  who  being  al- 
ready wounded,  had  retired  to  the  place  of  fafe- 
ty!  had  one  of  thofe  Ihots  ftruck  the  furgeon ; what 
mufl  have  been  the  condition  of  thofe  who  furviv- 
ed  him  ! Inevitable  death  from  wounds  which  are 
not  deadly,  is  an  awful  fentence  ! who  can  bear  it  ? 
Let  the  man  of  the  moll  determined  fpirit,  my 
Lord,  think  but  of  this ! and,  if  he  have  not  that 
difregard  of  life  which  deprives  mere  animal  cou- 

I * 

rage  of  all  praife,  let  him  fay  with  what  heart  he  can 
go  into  the  midflof  battle,  where  in  a few  moments 
all  is  horror,  confufion,  and  difmay;  where  the  dan- 
ger of  the  hour  makes  no  refpecl  of  perfons ; where 
the  high  and  the  lowly  are  laid  fide  by  fide,  dead 
and  dying  ! and  the  furgeon  Hands  for  a moment 
in  his  place,  alone,  fixed  and  motionlefs,  with  fold- 
ed hands,  in  horror  and  deep  afloniflimcnt  at  the 
fituation  in  which  he  finds  himJe If  !■  Can  fuch 

things  be,  and  you  that  do  behold  them  Hill  pre- 
ferve  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks  ?” 

Such  are  really  the  dangers  to  which  that  order 
of  men  are  expofed,  upon  v/hom,  more  than  ever  in 
the  annals  oi  this  eihpire,  the  very  empire  itfelf  and 

. s 

I 

Mr.  Young,  furgeon  of  the  Ardent,  was  the  only  medical  per- 
fon  on  board  that  fliip  during. the  a6Hon  with  the  Dutch  Fleet,  on 
the  iith  of  06lober.  His  Captain  was  killed  the  firft  broadfide  ; 
and  the  (hip,  by  repeated  explofigns,  was  in  great  confufion.  The 
carnage  was  very  great.  He  was  not  able  to  perform  any  operations. 
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uli  its  future  annals  depends.  At  one  period  of 
time  we  might  have  laid  ‘‘  Wars  of  conqueft  liave 
furely  ceafed  but  we  have  lived  to  fee  conquefl 
running  her  headlong  courfe,  overturning  empires, 
and  hates ! and  too  well  we  know,  that  while  we 
continue  a maritime  power,  wars  of  commerce  will 

W^e  muh  maintain  ourfelves  as  a ma^ 
ritime  power  ! this  is  the  only  means  for  internal 
fafety  in  the  prefent,  and  the  only  hope  of  our  fu- 
ture luccefs,  even  of  our  exiflence  as  a commercial 
aate.  Stations  muft  be  multiplied  ; new  hofpitals 

mull  be  built ; the  eftablifliraent  of  our  marine 

• 1 

mutt  be  hrengthened  on  every  fide  ; and  nothing 
will  give  more  fplendour  to  the  cares  of  Govern- 
ment, nor  be  more  grateful  to  the  public  mind, 
than  to  fee  the  medical  department  raifed,  improv- 
ed, may  I not- fay,  created  anew  ? 

Bur  I am  in  danger,  my  Lord,  of  purfuing  with 
declamatory  warmth  a fubjed  which  fhould  be  calm- 
ly reafoned  ; and  I am  fenlible,  that  fuch  a manner 
of  writing  would  ill  agree  with  the  refped  I bear 
your  Lordfhip,  or  the  plain  and  limple  matter  I 
have  undertaken  to  explain.  I will  proceed,  then, 
to  reduce  my  difcourfe  to  fuch  limple  order  as 
iwiiL  prevent  all  pqflibility  of  my  impoling  on 
others  or  deceiving  myfelf ; for  to  this  plain  que- 
ftion  does  it  come  at  laft  : Is  examination  a perfed 
tell  of  medical  abilities  ? Is  it  wifer,  fafer,  more 
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reputable  for  Government,  to  trufl  to  this  finglc 
teft,  and  to  hire  as  furgeons  for  the  public  fervice 
the  pupils  of  any  fchool,  or  of  no  fchool ! or  to  en- 
fure  to  the  State  a body  of  well  educated  men,  tho- 
roughly inftruded  not  only  in  furgery,  but  in  mi- 
litary furgery ; not  only  in  the  cure  and  prevention 
of  difeafes,  but  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of  the 
difeafes  peculiar  to  thofe  climates  which  are  moft 
deftruflive  to  our  foldiers  and  failors  ? 

I ft,  In  fleets  and  armies,  medicine  is  not,  as  in 
great  cities,  a piece  of  idlenefs  and  indulgence.  The 
difeafes  of  camps  and  hofpitals  are  not  the  nervous 
, languors  of  the  luxurious ! they  are  epidemic  and 
^ infedious  difeafes,  which  fweep  away  our  fellow- fub- 
jeds  by  thoufands ! in  a few  weeks  in  Autumn,  the 
flower  of  an  army  difappears.  In  fuch  fervice  then, 
my  Lord,  the  army  furgeon  holds  no  flnecure  place, 
but  both  by  his  dangers  and  his  adual  labours,  earns 
his  bread  dearly  ; and  the  abilities,  adivity,  and  ori- 
ginal education  of  the  Medical  Staff,  fhould  be  mat- 
ters of  no  flight  confideration  with  Government. 

2d,  Good  furgeons,  my  Lord,  are  the  only  part 
of  the  war  eftablifhment  which  money  cannot 
procure.  Money  and  imp  refs- warrants  will  procure 
foldiers  and  failors  ; Exchequer  bills  will  equip 
fleets,  and  tranfport  armies  ; but  good  furgeons 
cannot  be  bought.  Either  furgery  is  no  fcience, 
or  it  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  public  fer- 
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vice  ; to  have  furgeons  of  the  ordinary  defcriptioii, 
it  is  indeed  fufficient  to  announce  at  the  com- 

t 

mencement  of  a war,  that  their  falaries  will  be  aug- 
mented ; but  to  have  good  furgeons,  men  worthy 
of  thofe  falaries,  men  deferving  of  being  honoured 
with  any  charge  in  the  public  fervice  of  the  State ; 
they  mull  be  formed  by  a long  and  careful  educa- 
tion. As  well  might  Government  exped  to  find 
generals  in  the  ranks ^ as  military  furgeons  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  public  fchool. 

3d,  To  become  equal  even  to  the  ordinary  duties 
of  their  flat  ion,  army  furgeons  fliould  be  trained 
for  years  to  the  peculiar  fludies  of  that  department; 
they  fliould  be  encouraged  by  good  opportunities  ; 
they  fhould  be  bred  under  good  and  faithful  teach- 
ers ; they  fhould  be  made  members  of  a National 
School : There,  their  education  fhould  be  free  of 
expence  ; they  fhould  have  a common  hall,  and  the 
ufe  of  a library  ; they  fhould  have  demonflrations 
of  anatomy  ; ledures  on  medicine,  and  on  milita- 
ry furgery,  diffedions,  and'  die  opportunity  of 
performing  operations  upon  the  dead  body  ; in  a 
fchool  fo  conduded,  they  woulT  both  find  them* 
felves  called  to  the  fludy  of  a peculiar  profefTion, 
and  would  fee  that  profeflion  fupported  in  an  ho- 
nourable and  refpedable  rank. 

4th,  In  other  Schools  of  Medicine,  it  may  be  ob- 
fervcd,  that  thofe  young  men  only  who  are  deflined 
for  the  ordinary  pradice  of  the  medical’ profeflion, 
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are  well  fupported  in  their  views  and  plans  of  ifudy. 
One,  when  his  education  is  completed,  is  to  aflift  a 
father  or  a brother  in  bufinefs ; another  is  to  enter 
into  partnerlhip  with  fome  friend ; another  is  to  re- 
turn to  his  relations  abroad ; another  is  to  fettle  in 
his  native  place  ; and  each  of  thefe  having  his  par- 
ticular deftination  in  life,  is  fupported  by  appropri- 
ate and  regular  funds.  But  how  is  the  young  man 
fupported  who  is  to  enter  into  the  navy  or  army  ? 
Very  llender  are  his  appointments ; his  education  is 
limited  and  imperfed  ; he  finds  hirnfelf  opprefiive 
to  his  friends,  and  enters  at  once  into  the  fervice 
from  hard  neceflity  and  the  difliiculty  of  purfiiing 
his  jfiudies ; he  enters,  my  Lord,  into  the  public  fer- 
vice, not  from  enthufiafm  for  that  fervice,  but  ip. 
defpair. 

5th,  I might  appeal  to  the  Public,  whether  young 
men  entering  into  the  navy  and  army,  have  in  gene- 
ral ferious  or  manly  thoughts  of  their  profefiion,  or 
time  to  qualify  themfelves  for  fervice,  or  means  for 
completing  their  regular  fiudies.  They  pafs,  per- 
haps, one  or  two  years  at  fome  medical  fchool,  while 
they  are  yet  boys  of  fifteen  or  feventeen  years  of 
age,  incapable  of  ferious  refledions,  and  thinking 
leafi;  of  all  of  any  regular  plan  of  education.  They 
are  allowed  to  pafs  as  mates ; they  rife  by  grada- 
tion to  be  furgeons  ; and  if  before  being  thus  pro- 
moted they  are  examined  a fecond  time,  it  is  after 
a few  years  of  boifterous  fervice  in  promifeuous  com- 
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pany,  and  in  fituations  where  tliey  could  not 
prove. 

Now,  though  all  the  medical  boards  that  ever  fat 
in  judgment  on  the  qualifications  of  young  men, 
fhould  pronounce  thefe  to  be  good  furgeons,  I 
fhould  never  think  otherwife  than  I do  at  this  mo- 
ment, of  men  thus  educated. 

6th,  Public  and  regular  education  being  negledl- 
ed,  what  will  examinations  avail  ? Truly  nothing  ! 
becaufe,  names  of  parts  is  not  anatomy,  and  de- 
feribing  amputation  is  not  performing  it ! becaufe, 

, the  apprehenfion  of  having  a trial  to  undergo  at 
fome  very  diflant  and  uncertain  period,  has  no  ter- 
rors for  a young  man,  nor  can  this  falutary  fear 
of  punifhment  and  difgrace,  fupport,  for  years, 
a fpirit  of  diligence  and  ftudy  ! Young  men  de- 
light more  in  books  of  queftions  and  anfwers,  than  in 
books  of  fcience  ! and  a volume  of  dialogues  on  ana- 
tomy,  and  of  queftions  in  furgery,  will  enable  any 
one  to  appear  at  ^Surgeons  Hall,  if  he  have  but  a 
quick  ear  and  a retentive  memory  : * It  is  thus  that 
the  moft  ignorant  creature  may  defy  the  ferutiny  of 
the  wifeft  and  moft  penetrating. 

7th,  We  muft  not  blame  examinators  for  caprici- 
oufnefs,  carelefthefs,  partiality,  or  undue  favour  ; do 
what  they  will,  they  cannot  make  examination  a 
juft  criterion  of  medical  knowledge.  I have  known 

the  moft  ignorant  anfwer  with  petulence  and  fluency ; 

c 
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I have  feen  men  of  imqueftionable  abilities  ftand  bd- 
' fore  their  inferiors  like  criminals,  and  anfwer  like 
fools.  Examinations  are  no  more  a ted  of  medical 
(kill,  than  the  rack  and  torture  is  a ted  of  truth. 

8th,  But  to  you,  my  Lord,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  thofe  things,  it  mud  dill  appear  furpridng,  that 
examination  diould  fail  to  didinguidi  the  ignorant 
from  the  dudious.  But,  my  Lord,  if  examinations 
be  carelefsly  coriduded,  they  mud  be  plainly  ufelefs, 
and  if  fevere,  they  do  but  put  young  men  upon  ly- 
ing expedients. 

When  a candidate  prepares  himfelf  for  examina- 
tion, he  for  fakes  the  dudy  of  his  profedion,  and 
turns  himfelf  to  talks  from  which  his  better  judg- 
ment revolts  ; he  keeps  to  his  chamber  for  a few 
days  or  a few  weeks,  no  matter  how  long,  the  long- 
er the  worfe,  and  there  he  learns  by  rote  a volume 
of  quedions  and  anfwers  in  print  or  in  manufeript, 
carefully  compiled  for  the  encouragement  of  igno- 
rance. The  lid  of  quedions  at  a medical  board  is 
as  regular  as  the  Rubric  ; and  never  did  dothful 
pried  repeat  his  breviary  in  an  unknown  tongue 
more  mechanically  or  with  lefs  reverence,  than  the 
ordinary  candidates  for  diplomas  repeat  their  un- 
meaning ledbns. 

Such  quedions,  my  Lord,  have  no  relation  to 
our  profedion,  or  almod  none.  Were  it  upon  fub- 
jeds  of  pradicai  importance  relating  to  the  daily 
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duti.es  of  the  profeflion  that  lurgeons  were  examin- 
ed,  their  knowledge  furely  fltould  be  improved  by 
experience  and  the  continued  practice  of  thofe  du- 
ties. But  take  the  fame  men  after  five  years  of  fer- 
vice,  bring  them  again  before  a board  to  be  exa- 
mined, and  they  will  be  unable  to  anfwer  one  fingle 
queflion.  Then  it  mull  be,  that  either  they  have  ' 
gone  backwards  in  the  knowledge  of  their  profeflion, 
during  that  very  courfe  of  experience  which  is  thought 
to  improve  knowledge,  or  it  was  words — words  on- 
ly, that  they  recited  fo  fluently  at  their  firft  exami- 
nation, and  they  have  forgotten  the  words.  It  is 
moil  certain,  my  Lord,  that  flight  examinations  are 
but  an  encouragement  to  ignorance,  while  fevere 
examinations,  like  cruel  laws,  do  not  deter  but  ra- 
ther harden  offenders,  who  rather  flrive  to  e- 
vade  the  punifliment  than  to  live  fo  as  not  to  de- 
fer ve  it. 

9th,  Examinators  are  befides  feduced  into  a mif- 
taken  lenity  by  this  circumflance,  that  there  feem 
to  be  ceitam.  gradations  of  rank  and  refponfibility 
m the  public  fervice,  proportioned  to  certain  degrees 
of  proficiency  in  fludy ; and  a young  man  after  un- 
dergoing a very  flight  trial,  is  declared  to  be  quali- 
fied, not  as  a hirgeon  nor  as  a mate  ! but  as  third 
or  fourth  mate  of  a firft  rate.  What  is  ,this  ? a 
mockery  I who  fhall  pretend  to  foretel  or  limit  the 
degree  of  danger  arifing  from  any  degree  of  igno- 
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ranee  ? Who  fhall  prevent  the  degree  of  ignorance 
thus  meafured  with  critical  precifion,  from  being 
fatal  to  many  of  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune 
firfl  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  fuch  a perfon  ? Who 
fhall  be  anfwerable  for  keeping  this  fourth  mate  of 
a firfl  rate  in  that  particular  rank  which  has  been 
afligned  him  ? Or  who  can  venture  to  fay  that  this 
fourth  mate  will  always  have  other  mates  above  him, 
or  may  not  in  fome  unlucky  hour  be  the  only 
furgeon  among  a thoufand  men  in  the  time  of 
battle  ? Thofe  who  thus  appoint  by  examination 
the  fourth  mate  of  a firfl  rate,  do  not  declare 
that  he  is  qualified  for  being  a mate  in  the 
liavy,  they  protefl  only  that  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
firfl,  fecond,  or  even  third  mate.  Such  diflindions 
may  indeed  appear  to  convey  fome  idea  of  the  per- 
fon  being  qualified  for  certain  departments ; but  I 
fear,  that  in  our  profefiion,  where,  in  certain  circum- 
ftarices,  the  flightefl  error  is  fatal,  a man  who  is 
not,  in  regard  to  all  the  common  duties  of  the  pro- 
fefiion, fit  for  every  thing  ! is  fit  for  nothing. 

Often  have  I heard  the  prefident  of  a board  of 
examiners  addrefs  a young  man  in  the  following- 
terms  : “ You  feem,  Sir,  to  be  exceedingly  ignorant 
in  many  very  important  matters,  but  you  are  young 
and  may  improve,  we  have  granted  you  a diploma 
with  this  expedation  ; and  we  lay  our  injundions 
upon  you  to  be  diligent.”  Diligent  ! where  ? In*  a 
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cock-pit?  in  a camp?  in  a garrifon?  amidflthe  (lorms 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  under  the  Torrid  Zone, 
where,  to  breath  and  live,  is  almofl  a labour. 

loth.  But  there  are  times  and  fcafons  when  even 
this  form  falls  almofl  into  difufe.  The  country  is 
fuddenly  involved  in  war.  The  Bate  having  no 
School  of  Military  Surgery  is  quite  unprovided,  and 
yet  furgeons  of  fome  defcription  mufl  be  procured. 
Is  this  a time  for  examiners  to  be  nice  in  their  felec- 
tion  ? No,  my  Lord,  it  is  the  occafion  on  which  un- 
educated men,  or  rather  uneducated  boys,  fwarm 
up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  the  dif- 
grace  of  humanity  and  fcience,  affume  the  name 
and  office  of  furgeons.  The  want  of  medical  affift- 
ance  is  publicly  acknowledged  ; offers  of  advanced 
pay  are  propofed  in  daily  advertifements  ; the  pay 
is  augmented  in  exadl  proportion  as  the  ufual  inqui- 
fition  into  the  education  and  talents  of  candidates  is 
relaxed.  What  is  this  but  an  invitation  to  the  young, 
the  needy,  the  adventurous ! to  enter  into  fituations 
for  which  they  are  quite  unequal  ? “ Why,  this  is 
hire,  and  lalary,  for  murder.” 

Pardon,  my  Lord,  the  boldnefs  of  thefe  repre- 
fentations ; for  if,  in  what  I fay,  there  be  one  w’ord 
of  truth,  the  fyftem  is  wrong  in  all  its  effential  parts. 
Neceflity  is  the  reafon  for  men  entering  into  the 
fervice  ; pay,  and  perquifites,  and  penfions,  are  the 
motives  for  continuing  in  it  a few  years.  Examina- 
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tioii,  which  fhould  be  but  a check  on  education,  is 

regarded  as  the  foie  tefl  of  merit,  and  as  fufficient 

\ 

to  enforce  diligence.  A Military  School  of  Surgerv 
has  not  even  been  propofed  ! but  every  young  man 
is  allowed,  after  one  or  two  years  of  defultory  ftudy, 
to  enter  into  this  department ; and  thefe  very  men, 
when  they  are  to  retire  to  private  practice,  when  ' 
they  mean  to  prepare  themfelves  for  becoming  fur- 
geons  of  a village  ! return  to  fchool. 

You  cannot  fuppofe,  my  Lord,  that  this  education 
can  be  compared  with  that  which  might  be  obtain- 
ed in  a regular  inlfitute  of  Military  Surgery  ; that 
men  negleded  in  the,  firft  principles  of  ftudy,  who 
return  after  years  of  fervice  with  this  confciouf- 
nefs  preying  upon  their  minds,  could  dand  in 
competition  with  the  regular  and  approved  fcholars 
of  a National  School,  who  had  for  years  ftudied  a 
peculiar  profeflion  under  the  care  of  appointed 
teachers ; who  had  long  looked  forward  to  the  pub- 
lic fervice  as  their  natural  and  appointed  duty ; who 
conlidered  Military  Surgery,  the  department  in 
which  they  were  educated,  as  that  in  which  they 
were  to  excel. 

Nor  has  this  country  the  full  benefit  of  the  noble 
opportunities  which  its  peculiar  fituation  holds  out 
to  medical  men,  Britain  has'  colonies  in  all  cli- 
mates 3 her  language  and  commerce  are  extended 

V 

over  all  quarters  of  the  world  ; and  a nation  thus 
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enterpriling  cannot  but  be  involved  in  frequent 
wars.  This  country,  then,  which  breeds  failors  and 
foldiers  inferior  to  none  in  fpirit  and  difcipline, 
fliould  naturally  have  furgeons  inferior  to  none  in 
liumanity  and  fldll.  Their  writings  fliould  be  ad- 
mired abroad,  and  the  fchool  in  which  they  were 
educated  fliould  be  a model  for  the  fchools  of  other 
countries. 

But  I will  no  longer  fuppofe,  my  Lord,  that  a 
meafure  of  fuch  ufetul  and  liberal  policy  can  be 
long  neglecled,  fince  it  would  be  a benefit  to  the 
country,  as  well  as  a fupport  to  the  flate.  Suppofe  a 
young  man  educated  in  a Military  School,  imprefled 
with  a love  of  his  profeffion,  and  enabled  by  a found 
education  to  profit  by  experience  ; fuppofe  fuch  a 
man  to  go  out  upon  foreign  fervice,and  to  feel  adually 
the  influence  of  various  climates  and  feafons,  to  re- 
mark the  caufes  from  which  troops  in. certain  fitu- 
ations  ficken  and  die,  and  to  be  employed  in  curing 
the  fevers  and  other  rapid  and  terrible  difeafes  of  hot 
climates,  requiring  the  mod  adive  and  intrepid  prac-  ’ 
tice!  fuppofe  him  accudomed  to  the  innumerable^ 
accidents,  wounds,  fradures,  and  didocations  which 
happen  in  adual  fervice ; fuppofe  him  alfoaccudomed 
for  years  to  be  at  once  phyfician,  furgeon,  and  apo-  . 
thecary,  to  a number  of  men  in  feafons  of  infedion  ’ 
and  danger  ! would  not  fuch  a man,  my  Lord,  upon 
returning  to  his  native  place,  be  refpeded  and  valued? 
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being  initiated  in  preliminary  ftudies,  and  well  in^ 
fi:ru6led  in  his  profeffion,  he  would  find  bufinefs 
for  every  interval  from  duty  ; he  would  improve 
continually  ; he  would,  by  his  commerce  with  the 
world,  learn  to  join  the  humanity  and  the  manners 
of  a gentleman  with  the  learning  of  a phyfician. 
Now,  I leave  your  Lordfhip  to  judge  of  the  influ- 
ence it  would  have  on  the  community,  were  men 
thus  perfedly  educated  in  their  profeffion  to  be  found 
in  every  village  ; intelligent  and  fenfible  men,  owing 
their  education  and  their  very  being  to  the  liberal 
and  dignified  policy  of  Government. 

Here,  my  Lord,  I conclude  my  argument,  and  pro- 
ceed to  enumerate  thofe  propofitions  which  I think 
I have  proved ; for  even  in  a difcourfe  loofe  and  de- 
fultory  as  this  is,  there  mufl  be  principles.  I have 
proved,  that  the  education  of  every  individual  in 
the  fervice  of  the  hate,  fhould  be  conduded  as  if 
he  were  to  arrive  at  the  higheft  rank  in  his  depart- 
ment ; that  a perfed  knowledge  in  all  ordinary  du- 
ties fhould  be  required,  even  from  the  lowed  ranks 
of  a profeflion,  where  the  lofs  of  life  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  ignorance  ; that  colleges  and  univerfities 
account  examination  a ted  of  dihgence,  only  when 
the  young  men  have  dadied  feveral  years  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  the  profedors ; that  for  a depart- 
ment requiring,  as  this  furely  does,  peculiar  dudies, 
a particular  fchool  fhould  be  indituted  ; and,  finally, 
that  a regular  and  careful  education,  is  the  only 
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atHirance  to  Government  of  having  in  their  medi^ 
cal  department  men  learned  and  zealous  in  their 
profeffion. 

Allow  me,  my  Lord,  to  urge  one  confideration 
more.  Government  cannot  attach  men  to  its  fer- 
vice,  nor  train  them  to  this  peculiar  profelTion,  by 
pay  only  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  a public  educa- 
tion, condufled  on  a liberal  plan,  and  at  the  expence 
of  the  flate  (an  expence  which  amounts  after  all  but  ' 
to  a few  falaries  to  a lew  teachers),  would  be  a very 
high  and  Hattering  inducement ! To  become  mem- 
bers of  a National  School,  would  be  itfelf  a privi- 
lege ! and  the  clmnce  of  riling,  by  the  force  of  abL 
lities  and  genius,  to  be  one  of  the  teachers  of  the 
fchool,  would  be  an  objed  of  generous  emulation,  and 
a noble  reward  for  a life  fpent  in  the  public  fervicCi, 
Unlefs  you  can  fix  the  hopes  and  ambition  of 
a young  man  on  feme  great  fyftem  of  life,  you  never 

/ 

will  obtain  from  him  thofe  voluntary  and  zealous 
fervices  \vhich  no  fenfe  of  mere  duty  and  fubordina- 
tion  can  produce.  If  you  would  ensure  his  dili- 
gence, ENDOW  HIM  WITHiKNOWLEDGE* 


It  is  eafy  for  any  enthufiafl  to  imagine  a fplendid 

National  Inllitute,  when  he  has  but  to  imagine ! 

but  I,  my  Lord,  do  not  fo  much  defpair  of  feeing  a 

Military  School  of  Surgery  ereded,  as  to  give  way  to 
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imagination : I know  my  profeflion  too  well,  I have 
too  ferious  an  impreflion  of  the  importance  of  a Na- 
tional School,  to  propofe  any  thing  which  cannot  be 
eafily  accomplilhed  : I have  alfo,  I truft,  more  dif- 
cemment  and  real  tafte,  than  to  overload  with  fan- 
taftic  ornaments  of  learning  and  fpeculative  fci- 
ence  an  important  inftitution,  defigned  for  teach- 
ing young  men  the  ordinary  duties  of  their  profef- 
fion.  If  it  were  defigned  to  train  the  pupils  of  fuch 
a fchool  to  more  elegant  or  liberal  ftudies,  it  fhould 
be  only  by  the  example  of  their  teacher,  by  his  man- 
ner of  learning  to  them,  and  by  the  books  put  in- 
to their  hands  for  their  private  reading. 

I.  The  Profellbr  of  the  Military  School  fhould 
teach  with  perfea  care  the  elTentials  of  Anatomy  ; 
the  great  principles  of  Surgery  he  Ihould  found  upon 
his  anatomical  ledures  and  difledions  ; and  all  the 
great  operations,  all  the  accidents  which  each  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to,  all  kinds  of  wounds,  fhould 
be  fully  explained. 

"^hefe  general  principles  of  the  fcience  diould 
lext  be  applied  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  Military 
iurgeon  ; the  Profellbr  of  a Military  School  mufi: 
each  carefully  the  peculiar  nature  of  gunfhot  wounds. 

III.  He  mull:  deliver  a lliort  code  of  Military 
VIedicine  explaining  the  fluxes,  fevers,  fpafms,  and 
nfedious  difeafes,  and  all  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  ' 
amp  and  hofpital ; and  he  mult  explain  the  feurvy, 
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ulcers,  infedions,  and  all  the  diforders  moft  fre- 
quent in  hofpitals,  in  Ihips  of  war,  or  in  befieged 
cities,  with  detailed  hiftories  of  the  epidemics  and 
plagues  which  have  prevailed  during  the  mod  re- 
markable fieges,  or  which  have  defolated  countries 
in  a date  of  war. 

rV . He  mud  indrud  his  pupils  in  Medical  Geo<rra- 
phy,  in  a knowledge  of  the  climates,  feafons,  coads  of 
various  countries ; the  manner  of  conduding  foldiers 
on  a foreign  expediton,the  general  careof  their  health, 
the  choice  of  encampments,  and  the  forming  of  hof- 
pitals on  diore ; how  to  attend  an  army  in  the  field, 
how  to  convert  churches,  granaries,  public  buildings, 
into  occafional  hofpitals,  how  to  lay  the  wounded  in 
befieged  towns,  how  to  carry  them  off  the  field,  or 
how  to  convey  them  along  with  a retreating  army. 

V.  With  thefe,  mud  be  taught  military  econo- 
mics, diet,  general  medicine,  exercife,  clothing,  and 
all  methods  of  preventing  difeafe.  Without  this 
knowledge,  no  man  is  entitled  to  ferve  : How  few 
are  thus  taught  ? How  few  then  are  fit  for  fer- 
vice  ? How  few  are  there  who  are  not  confcious  of 
thofe  defeds  in  their  general  education,  which  no 
diligence  of  their  own  can  ever  do  away  ? 

VI.  Every  pupil  of  the  School,  before  he  were 
permitted  to  leave  it,  Ihould  be  made  to  perform,  un- 
der the  infpedion  of  the  mader  or  adidants  of  the 
School,  a regular  courfe  of  furgical  operations  upon 
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one  (lead  body.  His  companions,  attending  in  their 
places,  benefiting  by  the  leflons  he  gets,  and  operate 
ing  in  their  turns. 

And  in  the  School  there  fhould  be  models  and 
plans  of  fliips,  camps,  and  hofpitals ; wind,  fails,  and 
ventilators ; waggons  for  conveying  wounded  men  ; 
beds,  fradure-boxes,  operation-tables,  medicine- 
chefts,  and  every  machine  or  inflrument  that  may 
be  ufeful  to  the  Military  Surgeon. 

VII.  The  lafl,  and  not  the  leaf!  important  duty 
of  the  teacher,  fliould  be  to  point  out  for  his  pupils 
a future  plan  of  fludy,  to  make  for  them  a feiedion 
of  books  ; to  deliver  critical  and  pradical  obferva- 
tions  on  thofe  which  are  to  be  mofl  ufed.  The 
teacher  fhould  not  only  inflrud  his  pupils  for  the 
prefent,  but  feled  objects  for  their  future  ffudy. 
He  fhould  teach  them  this  truth,  that  he  only  be- 
gins that  education  which  they  mu  ft  complete  by 
their  own  induftry.  He  muft  fhow  them  how  to 
think  for  themfelves,  and  then  he  may  hope  to  reap 
in  his  turn  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  live  to  fee 
their  obfervations  and  cafes  publiflied  under  his 
own  care  ; he  might,  having  himfelf  previoufly  pub- 
lifhed  a regular  book  of  anatomy  and  furgery,  fee 
the  maxims  of  it  enforced  and  illuflrated  by  cafes  and 
obfervations  of  his  pupils ; and,  v/orking  along  with 
them,  he  might  thus  perpetuate  the  inflitution,  by 
publifhing  the  works  of  the  military  school. 
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To  perform  his  duties  with  fpirit  and  energy, 
his  place  muft  look  like  what  it  is ; the  centre  of  a 
great  Ichool,  ftanding  in  an  eminent  and  refpe6t“* 
able  ftation,  whence  well  inftructed  furgeons  are 
continually  going  out  on  every  line  of  fervice,  and 
returning  the  ineftimable  benefit  of  a good  educa- 
tion, with  thofe  contributions  of  knowledge  for 
which  they  are  well  prepared,  which  they  are  em- 
ployed in  colleding  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
which  they  fend  willingly  to  that  School  with  which 
they  are  flill  clofely  allied. 

The  Profefibr  mufl  in  all  refpeds  have  the  perfebt 
command  of  his  fchool.  He  fhould  have  a lec* 
TURE-ROOM,  capable  of  being  occafionally  enlarged; 
a DISSECTING-ROOM  proportioned  to  fo  great  a pur- 
pofe,  wifely  conduced,  no  doubt,  and  modeftly, 
but  under  the  abfolute  protection  of  the  law  ; a li- 
brary continually  increafing,  by  certain  fees  from 
occafional  pupils ; a house  of  assistants,  like  the' 
clerks  of  a great  hofpital,  one  keeper  of  the  libra- 
ry, one  a diffedtor  for  the  clafs,  two  to  infpedt  the 
pupils  difiedtion,  and  two  fhould  be  appointed  to 
write,  under  the  diredtion  of  the  teacher,  his  lec- 
tures, his  fludies,  the  communications  from  his 
older  pupils,  and  the  extradls  from  books.  The 
charadler  of  fo  rich  an  education  to  thofe  young 
men  whom  the  teacher  might  prefer  to  fuch  fla- 
dons,  would  enfure  them  all  kinds  of  promotion,  and 
would  be  fuch  a reward  as  money  could  not  equal, 
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But  efpecially,  he  muft  have  always  a perfed  com- 
mand of  his  fchool ! a UNIFORM  for  thofe  who  are  of 
the  fchool,  and  who  are  to  have  the  firft  feats.  His 
pupils  muft  come  gratis  to  his  fchool.  and  muft  take 
an  oath  “ to  be  faithful  to  their  ftudies ; to  be  fer- 
viceable  to  Government  in  every  way;  to  be  dili- 
gent m all  the  occafional  duties  committed  to  their 
charge  ; to  employ  their  time  in  ledures,  reading, 
.difledions,  till  that  period  arrive  in  which  they  are 
to  be  appointed  to  fervice.”  Every  one  who  came 
rather  as  a ftranger  to  the  military  fchool  fliould 
take  his  place  behind  the  regular  pupils,  and  pay 
fees  to  the  inftitution,  for  the  fupport  of  the  libra- 


ry , and  for  defraying  the  general  expence.  Thofe 
who,  havmg  once  taken  the  oath,  wilhed  leave 
the  fervice,  fhould  pay  up,  upon  forfaking  the 
fchool,  all  their  arrears  of  fees,  and  put  off  that 
uniform  which  is  the  badge  of  their  attachment  to 
the  fervice  of  their  country. 


Let  all  that  belong  to  the  fchool  have  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  fome  great  hofpital,  or  rather 
give  fome  great  hofpital  the  privilege  of  having 
thofe  pupils  attend  its  operations  (with  a fmalifee), 
for  fuch  an  attendance  would  almod:  create  an  hof- 
pitaL  Let  the  library  be  open  daily ; let  there  be 
fires  in  all  the  rooms ; let  them  be  made  comfort- 
able for  fiudy,  and  a fort  of  home  for  thofe  attach- 
ed to  the  fchool ; let  the  great  volumes  of  anatomi- 
cal plates  lie  always  on  the  tables ; let  books  be  if- 
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lued  in  circulation  every  week  ; let  there  be  dupli- 
cates, according  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  of 
every  ufeful  book  ; let  there  be  a refpedable  col- 
lection of  books  on  the  fubject  of  our  profeflion, 
and  a few  on  hiftory,  politics,  and  general  literature, 
for  the  amufement  of  leifure  hours,  and  to  give 
fome  energy  to  the  minds  of  young  men,  teaching 
them  to  feel  their  importance  in  fociety,  and  their 
connexion  with  Government. 

Each  regiment,  or  fliip  of  war,  when  not  on  fer- 
\dce,  fhould  fend  one  or  two  of  the  mates  or  aflift- 
ants  to  the  public  ichool.  They  fliould  never  be  al- 
lowed to  languifh  in  a village,  or  in  a harbour,  for 
their  time  is  the  property  of  the'State  ; and  that 
time  fliould  be  facrcd  to  ftudy,  which  is  not  em- 
ployed in  actual  prac^bce  ! ^he  ill  effects  of  idlenefs 
m any  way  of  life,  and  efpecially  of  temporary  re- 

miffions  of  public,  and  efpecially  of  military  duty, 
are  well  known. 

By  the  inhitution  of  fuch  a fchool,  the  whole 
corps  of  military  furgeons,  young  and  old,  would 
be  kept  continually  employed,  and  always,  even  in 
times  of  peace,  ready  for  fervice.  Thofe  who’ 
were  about  to  enter  into  this  way  of  life,  w^ould 
begin  a regular  education ; and  thofe  who  are 
at  this  moment  engaged  in  fervice,*  might,  by 
a perpetual  circulation,  pafs  through  this  fchool, 
have  their  education  renewed,  and  be  affimilated 
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with  the  whole.  The  fchool  would  be  full  in  times 
of  peace  ; it  would  fend  out  its  furgeons  with  in- 
creafed  induftry  and  knowledge,  when  we  had  de- 
clared war.  The  pupils  of  this  fchool  would  be  ex- 
amined by  a board  of  controul,  where  their  teacher 
diould  have  a feat,  but  no  voice ; where  he  could 
have  no  other  intereft  but  that  of  inflruding  young- 
men,  fo,  as  to  anfwer  like  mailers  in  their  profeilion, 
even  before  they  had  begun  to  pradtife ; fo,  as  al- 
moil  to  annul  the  formality  of  examinations,  by 
’ their,  fuperior  knowledge. 

The  mailer  of  fuch  a fchool  would  fpontaneouily 
perform  other  and  higher  fervices  ; he  would  have, 
from  his  very  office,  fuch  energy,  fo  high  a fenfe 
of  his  public  duties,  fuch  verfatility  of  talent, 
that,  in  all  emergencies,'  he  would  render  import- 
ant fervices  to  the  ilate.  He  would  plan  hofpitals ; 
would  go  to  affiil  the ' iick  and  wounded ; would 
help  in  the  detail  of  new  eilabliiliments.  Is  it  not 
diilreffing,  that,  when  a fleet  has  fuflered  in  fome 
fevere  engagement.  Government  has  no  general  fur- 
creon  whofe  advice  and  fervices  it  can  command ; 
that  the  wounded  are  abandoned  to  the  carelefsnefs 
of  ignorant  men,  and  ihipwrecked,  I may  fay,  upon 
their  native  ihores  ? — Perhaps  in  certain  feafons  he 
might  fail  with  fleets,  or  accompany  armies,  from 
a defire  of  further  knowledge  ; perhaps  he  would 
crive  occafional  ledures  at  the  fetting  out  of  any 
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great  expedition,  going  down  to  meet  with  tne 
furgeons  of  the  fleet,  or  of  the  troops,  to  inquire 
about  all  their  little  wants ; to  fee  that  they  were 
indeed  prepared  at  all  points  ; to  converfe  with 
them  ; to  ledure  to  them/  All  thefe  cccafional  du- 
ties he  fhould  do  without  expence  to  himfelf  that  he 
might  do  them  eafily  ; and  they  fhould  be  volunta- 
ry, that  he  might  perform  them  with  zeal. 


My  Lord,  I know  too  well  that  plans  of  national 
fchools  have  been  but  the  reveries  of  enthuflaftic 
men  ; yet  furely  an  inftitution  having  fuch  objeds 
as  thefe,  fo  exprefsly  limited  in  its  purpofe,  fo  en- 
tirely pradicable,  fo  fure  of  attaining  its  end,  ftands 
in  the  firfl:  rank  among  plans  of  national  education. 
This  is,  to  a ftate,  the  only  fecurity  it  ever  can  have 
of  procuring  well  inftruded  and  diligent  men.  AA/ere 
fuch  a fchool  ereded,  promotion  would  no  longer  go 
by  courtefy  ; examination  would  ceafe  to  be  an  un- 
meaning form  ; examiners,  who  are  now  afraid  to 
queftion  thofe  whom  they  are  fure  to  find  ignorant 
(and  yet  dare  not  rejed),  would  then  examine  fe- 
verely,  becaufe  they  would  find  knowledge  to  grap- 
ple with,  and  would  / be  able  to  feled  well  inftrud- 
ed furgeons. 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  there  can  be  no 
other  alTurance  of  a man’s  abilities  in  his  profefiion 
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but  good  education.  We  affure  ouffelves  of  a 
man’s  knowledge  rather  by  his  education,  than  by 
queftions  which  are  fo  often  conned  for  the  oc- 
cafion,  and  repeated  coldly,  without  interef,  with- 
out underftanding.  No  univerfity  trufls  to  this  flip  . 
pery  tefl,  but  requires,  even  for  ordinary  fludies,  a 
peculiar  and  regular  education  continued  for  years. 
In  this  fenfe,  a Military  School  fliould  be  a regu- 
lar College ; it  fliould  be  ereded  in  the  centre  of 
other  fchools ; the  pupils  fhould  have  the  choice  of 
other  teachers,  and  inducements  to  various  and 
liberal  fludies.  But,  they  fliould  be  early  attached, 
and  with  fenfible  and  fober  views,  to  that  fervice 
which  now  they  fall  into. by  chance  and  misfortune. 
They  fliould  be  early  trained  to  thofe  parts  of  know- 
ledge which  now  they  learn  from  books,  too  late  in 
their  courfe  of  fervice  to  be  of  much  ufe.  They 
fliould  be  well  read  in  thole  authors  who  now  fill 
into  their  hands  by  a fort  of  accident.  Wliile  they 
had  their  choice  of  other  fludies,  they  fliould  feel 
themfelves  peculiarly  refponfible  for  their  perfed 
acquaintance  with  all  the  leflbns  of  the  Military 
School.  They  fliould  have,  in  Ihort,  every  induce- 
ment to  ferve,  but  fliould  feel  no  bondage  in  ferv- 
ing.  They  fliould  be  attached  to  the  School  only  by 
the  ufefulnefs  of  their  fludies,  but  they  fliould  be 
allowed  to  leave  it  with  no  other  forfeiture  than 
that  of  lofing  their  place  and  precedence. 
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For  the  fludies  of  fuch  a fchool,  genius  is  not  fo 
highly  necellary ; diligence  alone  is  required;  in  me- 
dicine, and  in  furgery,  above  all,  enterprife  is  danger- 
ous, and  experiment  almoll  guilty  ! while  that  good 
fenfe  which  is  fo  univerfally  diffufed,  that  plain 
knowledge  which  is  fo  ealily  acquired,  that  modera-' 
tion  which  induHry,  and  the  knowledge  of  plain 
and  Ample  matters  always  begets,  are  fufficient  for 
the  ordinary  occafions  of  life,  and  more  to  be 
prized,  in  my  eftimation,  than  the  moft  fplendid 
talents.  How  often  is  genius  wild,  ungovernable, 
dangerous  ? How  much,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we 
value  the  marks  of  induftry,  humanity,  and  modell 
knowledge!  fure  tokens  of  a ufeful  man?  And 
fuch,  I am  perfuaded,  would  be  the  charafter  of 
every  pupil  bred  in  the  Military  School. 

In  that  fchool  even  the  manners  would  be  pe- 
culiar. It  would  be  attended  by  young  people  who 
had  begun  to  know  care  and  misfortune  ; who  had 
loll  the  petulance  of  boys,  and  alTumed  the  fcrious 
and  fenfible  deportment  of  men  ; the  importance  of 
their  occupations  would  reprefs  that  fpirit  of  difpm 
tation,  that  paflion  for  politics,  falfe  philofophy,  irre- 
ligion,  and  atheifm ! the  open  licentious  and  proud 
profeflion  of  which,  as  meritorious  and  liberal  doc- 
trines, are  but  too  much  obfervable  in'fchools  of  me- 
dicine. A fchool  of  young  men  beginning  to  ftiidy  for 
the  medical  fervice,mixed  with  others  who  had  return- . 
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cdfrom  abroad, would  compofe,  under  fenfible  teach- 
ers, a refpedlable  and  improving  fociety  ; where  the 
older  pupils,  renewing  their  ftudies,  their  dilTec- 
tions  and  readings  in  the  library  of  the  fchool, 
would  fhow  the  younger  members  an  example  of 
diligence  ; while  their  employment  of  correcting 
their  journals  of  difeafes,  compofed  while  they  were 
abroad,  and  reading  their  cafes  and  obfervations  in 
evening  focieties  of  the  pupils,  would  raife  the  fpi- 
rit  of  improvement,  and  the  love  of  the  fervice  to' 
enthuiiafm. 

A bill  of  incorporation,  my  Lord,  is  freely  granted  to 
the  moft  infignificant  fociety  of  individuals  wifhing  to 
hold  common  property,  or  to  the  lowed;  mechanics  de- 
firous  of  monopolizing  their  own  trade.  Give  then  to 
the  furgeons  of  the  army  and  navy  a Corporation  and 
a School,  and  they  will  not  I am  confident  be  in- 
fenfible  of  the  return  it  is  proper  for  them  to  make, 
nor  of  the  ftation  and  redpedlability  which  it  becomes 
them  to  fupport.  ‘‘  He  that  delicately  bringeth 
up  his  fervant  from  a child,  fhall  have  him  become 
his  fon  at  length.” 

I have  ventured,  my  Lord,  to  exp  refs,  yet  I hope 
without  prefumption  or  rudenefs,  a firm  opinion  of 
the  dignity  of  the  profeflion  in  which  it  is  my  lot 
to  be  engaged  ; while  that  department  of  it  which 
is  connecSted  with  Government,  far  from  being  fu- 
perior,  or  producing  men  confpicuous  for  talents 
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und  virtue,  has  no  public  charadler,  and  is  by  no 
means  fupported  in  that  ftate  which  the  honour  of 
the  profeflion,  and  the  caufe  of  humanity  require. 
Th^  fervice  is  filled  up  with  men  too  young,  too 
imperfecHy  educated  to  fupp'ort  their  profeflion ; 
and  when  at  lafl  even  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced are  no  longer  attracted  by  the  moft  liberal 
offers  of  Government ; when  not  only  talents  and 
abilities,  but  men  of  any  defcription,  are  w^anting ; 
when  mere  mechanical  hands  cannot  be  procured ! 
I perceive  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  fome  permanent 
inflitution  to  fupport  this  department  of  the  fervice. 

Our  profeflion  have  been . charged  with  diflaffec- 
tion.  No,  my  Lord  ; but  among  many  ignorant 
there  are  fome  learned.  There  are  men  in  the  me- 
dical departments  of  the  army  and  navy,  and,  I 
trufl,  not  a few,  who  have  had  a perfect  education ; 
who  are  capable  of  feeling  for  the  honour  of  their 
profeflion,  and  of  fupporting  it ; capable  of  effa- 
blifhing,  even  by  their  own  unaflifled  endea- 
vours, that  National  School  which  the  ftate  of  fci- 
cnce  and  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  even 
the  interefl  of  the  lowefl  of  their  own  order,  re- 
quire. Can  fuch  men  go  out  upon  dangerous  fer- 
vice without  feeling  themfelves  ill  fupported  in  their 
• » 

duties  ? Can  they  obey  the  defpotic  orders  of  men 
ignorant  of  every  thing  like  fcience  without  feeling 
themfelves  degraded  ? Have  they  a cliredlory  of  men 
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of  talents  and  learning  to  appeal  to  in  all  their  diffi- 
culties ? men  capable  of  conduding  the  mtereft  of 
the  medical  department  ? I believe  they  have  not; 
and  thence  it  is  that  many  are  dilTatisfied,  none  dif- 
affeded!— without  allowing  this  fair  difcindion.'my 

Lord,  with  how  ill  a grace  fhould  this  appeal  come 
before  your  Lordfhip  ? 

It  IS  rarely  by  his  knowledge  in  fcience  that  any 
man  attains  the  command  of  this  department ; it  is  by 
gradation,  and  by  patronage,  that  he  is  raifed  to  it,  af- 
ter having  fpent  much  of  his  life  in  the  drudgeries  of 
pradice  ; and  behold,  when  he  fhould  give  his  whole 
mind  and  foul  to  the  conduding  of  a great  department, 
he  is  too  much  wedded  to  the  pride  and  pomp  of 
the  great  world  to  wafle  one  thought  on  his  duties, 
unlefs  it  be  to  contrive  how  he  may  bed  fatisfy  or 
ftum  thofe  folicitations  with  which  he  is  befieged. 
And  this  courtly  duty,  my  Lord,  even  a phyfician 
and  a courtier  is  ill  able  to  fulfil ; for  when  he  has 
arrived  at  this  high  flation,  the  adive  feafon  of  life 
IS  pad,  he  is  familiar  with  the  great,  a few  hours 
only  in  the  day  are  devoted  to  his  bureau ; and  that 
vigour  of  mind  is  waded  in  the  toils  of  daily  prac- 
tice, which  fhould  enable  him  to  enter  with  zeal  in- 
to the  details  of  fervice,  or  to  take  a btoad  com- 
manding view  of  the  whole  province  which  is  com- 
nmtted  to  his  care.-— Thus,  my  Lord,  it  happens 
that  hands  wanting  natural  drength  are  encum- 
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bered  with  power,  and  the  petty  concerns  of  an  indi- 
vidual,his  daily  bufinefs  and  little  gains,  are  confound- 
ed with  the  moft  important  interefts  of  the  ftate. 

How  much  the  inftitution  of  a National  School 
w^ould  leform  thofe  abufes,  time  may  prove ; but 
we  have  only  to  look  abroad  to  other  countries  to 
be  convinced  how'  much  the  want  of  fuch  a fchool 
IS  a difgrace  to  our  own.  The  Academy  of  Surgery 
in  F ranee  was  ereded  after  the  ambitious  wars  of 
Lewis  XIV.  had  taught  his  fucceflbr  how  much  the 
country  had  fuffered.  The  Surgical  School  of  Pruf- 
11  a was  eieded  almo'll  as  foon  as  Pruflia  became  a 
kingdom,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  models  of  ana- 
tomy and  of  difeafed  parts.  The  inftitution  of  a 
School  of  Surgery  in  Ruftia  was  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jeds  of  Peter  I.  the  father  of  his  country ; his  at- 
tachment to  this  fcience,  the  liberal  terms  on  which 
he  purchafed  the  mufeums  of  Ruifeh  and  other  ana- 
tomifts,  the  rewards  and  dignities  he  conferred  on 
thofe  furgeons  who  fettled  in  Ruftia,  his  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  hofpitals,  and  his  aflifting  frequent- 
ly at  furgical  operations,  are  well  known.  The 
great  Military  College  of  Surgery  in  Germany,  erod- 
ed under  the  fuperintendence  of  Brambilla,  is  the 
moft  fplendidly  endowed  in  buildings,  inftruments, 
books  and  teachers,  of  any  in  Europe ; and  within  a 
few  years  has,  by  the  excellency  of  its  teachers  and 
pupils,  become  famous  all  over  the'Vvorld.^  The  Mi- 
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litary  School  of  Surgery  in  Holland  was  fuch  as  eve- 
ry maritime  kingdom  fhould  have  ; its  teachers  care- 
ful, its  fludents  unremittingly  diligent,  its  examina- 
tions fevere,  its  fubferviency  to  the  ftate  of  great 
importance.  Be  alTured,  my  Lord,  that  in  this  re- 
fpefl  our  own  country,  in  which  your  Lordfhip 
holds  fo  high  a rank,  in  whofe  government  you 
hold  fo  diftinguifhed  a fhare  ; this  country  of  Eng- 
land, To  renowned  for  humanity  and  courage,  is  be- 
low all  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 

• My  Lord,  if  I have  a fear  for  the  fuccefs  of  the 
plan  which  I have  propofed,  it  is,  that  it  will  be  too 
ufeful,  too  commanding  to  be  fuffered.  Even  here 
there  is  danger  in  greatnefs  ! On  the  firfl:  view  of  a 
plan  in  which  other  inftitutions  will  be  abforbed, 
lelTer  offices  annihilated,  and  great  appointments 
comprehended  with  its  fweeping  circumference, 
what  will  not  little  men  fay  ? But,  my  Lord,  I am 
no  politician,  either  by  breeding  or  by  nature. 
I would  not  work  upwards  through  interefl,  cabal 
and  petty  folicitation,  to  your  Lordlhip’s  favour  ; I 
claim  your  proteflion  for  a fchenae  which  embraces 
a great  public  good.  I would  have  it  operate  with 
that  independent  influence  which  becomes  a great 
inftitution,  downwards  froni  the  higher  powers,  hav- 
ing by  its  conftitution  the  means  of  arrangement, 
economy  and  energy  within  itfelf. 

. Once  more,  allow  me  to  exprefs  a wilh  to  know 
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“•  How  this  may  be  approved  of  by  thofe  who  are 
vifed  to  judge  of  matters  conneded  with  the  date  ?” 
But  let  this  propofal  Band  or  fall  by  its  own  merits, 
unconneded  with  me  or  my  little  purpofes,  for  luch 
will  be  fuppofed.  The  execution  of  fuch  a plan  re- 
quires uncommon  talents ; “ Let  it  be  given  to  the 
wifed.”  ^Vlloever  may  be  appointed  to  fiildl  it 

si 

fliall  want  no  help  that  I can  give ; I will  aflift  him 
with  bo'oks,  manufcripts,  plans  or  drawings,  hear- 
tily  and  honeftly,  without  irritation,  envy,  or  re- 
ferve  ; of  which  promife  let  this  be  my  folemn  and 
public  pledge. 

It  is  the  fate  of  thofe  who  attach  themfelves  to 
fcience  to  flruggle  with  continual  difficulties  ; but 
fuch  honourable  difficulties  I would  not  decline. 
Indeed,  my  Lord,  I am  not  building  a ladder  for 
myfelf  to  climb  to  fome  ambitious  height ; I am 
thinking  more  of  others  than  of  myfelf ; I am 
not  fit  nor  willing  to  be  removed  from  “ that  foil 
where  chance  has  rooted  me.” — Every  thing,  then, 
refts  with  your  Lordfliip.  This  plan  is  encumbered 
with  no  little  defigns  on  my  part  ; it  is  fubmitted 
to  your  Lordfhip,  becaufe,  in  fo  refponfible  and  fo 
high  a flation,  you  are,  as  an  organ  of  the  public 
mind,  to  judge  betwixt  that  public  and  the  indivi- 
dual who  prefumes  to  obtrude  his  advice  in  matters 
of  general  concern.  No  great  man  has  been  folicit- 
ed  to  prefent  this  Memorial,  no  private  friend  has 


revifed  it ; it  comes  before  your  Lordfh'ip  without 
, fupport,  with  many  faults,  'but  with  fome  apologies 
alfo  ; it  is  in  every  fehfe  a private  communication ; 
it  is  printed,  my  Lord,  merely*  in  token  of  refped. 

Senlible,  that  if  there  be  propriety  and  good  fenfe 
in  what  I have  fuggefted,  it  will  fink  into  your  Lord- 
fliip’s  mind,  I leave  the  refi;  to  your  deliberate  good- 
nefs.  For  this  plan  I feel  no  other  predilection  than 
I fiiould  have*  felt  and  expreffed  had  it  been  propofed 
by  my  fore  ft  enemy*;  and  I prdfefs  to  have  no  par- 
tial interefi  in  its  fiiccefs,  both  becaufe  I am  far 

' * V.  » 

from  thofe  fcenes  of  clamour  for  promotion  where 
I might  benefit  by  your  patronage,  and  becaufe  it  is 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  our  profeffion  to  have  high- 
er and  more  honourable  rewards  than  any  Govern^- 
meiit  can  befiibw. 

With  all  poflible  duty  and  refpeCt, 

♦ 

I remain,  , 

' My  Lord, 

Your  mofl  obedient  fervant, 

) 

JOHN  BELL. 

Edinburgh f 1 800. 

Printed  by  Mundell  & Son,*} 

Royal  Bank  Clofe,  Edinburgh. 
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